THE ANCIENT  WORLD
Pericles' turn seemed about to follow when, in the
very nick of time, a peril from without arose to save him.
Not only did he make no effort to stave off the war with
Sparta, he did his best to hurry it on, as affording the
surest means of regaining all his old ascendancy.
And so it came about that, enlightened though he was,
Pericles was reduced to having recourse to the most
dangerous of diversions in order to maintain himself in
power, to which he clung, not merely for his own personal
satisfaction, but because he thought that he alone could
rescue his country from the disruption which he saw
approaching.
No sooner was war declared than he acted like a
veritable dictator, suspending the constitution and
imposing his will upon all, regardless of the protests
which, the danger notwithstanding, were hurled at him
from every side.
Victory would have set him up again. But defeat in
the field, and, still more, the plague that now broke out
and raged disastrously within the city, were his undoing.
For the plague, Pericles was not responsible. The
utmost he could have been blamed for was that he had
brought the dwellers in the surrounding country inside
the city walls.
But the pretext sufficed, Pericles had been in power
too long. The crowd, in which rich and poor were
mingled pell-mell, insisted on a change at any price.
Put upon his trial, the dictator was mulcted in a sub-
stantial fine and nearly forfeited his life.
He died the following year, but not without the grim
satisfaction of beholding the triumph of his military
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